ENCHANTED   CASTLE

washed, carpeted passage. The entrance of the living-room, a well-propor-
tioned arch, was on the left and at the end of the passage was a small bath-
room. The living-room was perhaps twenty feet square and about ten
feet high. There were six windows with exquisitely carved lattice work
and one small glass window, in the shape of an old Arab lamp, quite high
up. The system gave plenty of light without any glare. The walls were
whitewashed and each side of the entrance a door, in a heavy, carved frame,
gave on to large cupboards in which rifles, bandoliers and clothes were hung.
These doors were studded with iron nails, two inches in diameter and
burnished 'with lead so that they looked like silver. The ceiling was an
attractive herring-bone arrangement of slats, roughly hewn in unstained
date wood. The beams of carved 'elb wood were supported by four square
pillars of the same material with wide capitals. Between three of these
pillars there were three plain wooden poles fixed high up over which
clothes are hung. The floor was spread with camel-hair rugs striped rust
brown, white and black, and a few cushions completed the furniture.

As we wanted to sleep out of doors we were given another flat in the
castle with an outside veranda, but it took us several journeys to memorize
the ups and downs and twists and turns of the way there. The bedroom
ha'd a shapely Moorish arch set in a screen of 'elb wood, carved and
studded with these silvered nails. On each side of the door there
was a recess in the screen for books, among which I noticed Tabari's
history. The floor was strewn with Persian carpets and the brass bed was
covered with a blanket bearing the design of a red lion, a popular motif
which we saw many times again. In the corner was a large carved chest
of sissum wood inlaid with brass of Indian workmanship, nowadays
generally known as Zanzibar chests. Later, I saw some well-made local
copies of them. Large pieces of furniture like this provided us with a
never-ceasing source of wonderment in the Hadhramaut, for they had
all been carried through wadi and over j5l on camels.
- But some of the rooms in Du'an are positive museums. The owners
themselves seemed to know that their decorations were not in the best
of taste but explained that they liked them and apologized for them on that
ground. The walls were simply covered with 'junk/ cheap brasswork,
oleographs, pots and pans, cups and saucers of a 4 present from Brighton'
description, tr^ys of tin and brass, glass dishes, cofiee-pots, lamps, fly-whisks,
' primus stoves and kettles.

We could see far down the wadi from the roof ou which we afept^ and
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